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The thanks of the Society were ordered for these gifts. 

The Cabinet-keeper announced as gifts to the Cabinet two 
photographs of the " burnt district " in Boston, printed in 
carbon, by the artists, Allen & Rowell. 



SOCIAL MEETING, FEBRUARY 26, 1874. 

A Social Meeting of the Society was held on the evening of 
the 26th February, at the house of Mr. William Amory, in 
Beacon Street ; the President in the chair. 

The meeting was called to order at 8 o'clock, and the 
President spoke as follows : — 

Meeting to-night at the house of the brother-in-law of Pres- 
cott, from whom we have recently received the Noctograph 
used by that charming historian in writing, and some of the 
autograph manuscripts which it helped him to write, nothing 
could be more opportune than the return of these precious 
memorials from the case-maker to whom they were intrusted, 
just in season to be exhibited to the Society in the shape in 
which they have been prepared for our cabinet. They have 
been arranged under the direction of our Recording Secretary 
and Librarian, at the request and at the cost of Mr. Amory, and 
a statement to that effect has been inscribed on the case. Our 
grateful acknowledgments of the gift have been already returned 
by order of the Society. 

The following letter of Mr. Prescott, communicated by Dr. 
Ellis, describes his manner of using the " Noctograph," and is 
no less interesting for the additional particulars it furnishes 
as to his methods of study induced by his comparative loss of 
sight : — 

Boston, June 1st, 1857. 

My dear Mr. Ellis, — I hope I have not abused your patience 
in delaying so long to give you the information which you desired 
respecting the modus operandi in my historical composition. My de- 
fective eyesight has rendered it somewhat peculiar. But I suspect 
most of the peculiarities have been already noticed by me on other 
occasions. 

I suppose you are aware that when in college I received a blow on 
the eye which deprived me of the use of it for reading and writing. 
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An injudicious use of the other eye, on which the burden of my studies 
was now wholly thrown, brought on a rheumatic inflammation, which 
deprived me entirely of sight for some weeks. When this was restored, 
the eye remained in too irritable a state to be employed in reading for 
several years. I consequently abandoned the study of the law, on 
which I had entered ; and, as a man must find something to do, I de- 
termined to devote myself to letters, in which independent career I 
could regulate my own hours with reference to what my sight might 
enable me to accomplish. 

I had early conceived a strong passion for historical writing, to 
which, perhaps, the reading of Gibbon's Autobiography contributed not 
a little. I proposed to make myself an historian in the best sense of 
the term, and hoped to produce something that posterity would not 
willingly let die. In a memorandum book, as far back as the year 
1819, I find this desire; intimated; and I proposed to devote ten years 
of my life to the study of ancient and modern literatures, — chiefly the 
latter, — and to give ten years more to some historical work. I have 
had the good fortune to accomplish this design pretty nearly within 
the limits assigned. In the Christmas of 1837 my first work, the His- 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella, was given to the public. 

During my preliminary studies in the field of general literature, my 
eyes gradually acquired so much strength that I was enabled to use 
them many hours of the day. The result of my studies at this time I 
was in the habit of giving in the form of essays in public journals, 
chiefly in the " North American," from which a number — quite large 
enough — have been transferred to a separate volume of Miscellanies. 
Having settled on a subject for a particular history, I lost no time in 
collecting the materials, for which I had some peculiar advantages. 
But just before these materials arrived, my eye had experienced so 
severe a strain that I enjoyed no use of it again for reading for several 
years. It has, indeed, never since fully recovered its strength, nor 
have I ever ventured to use it again by candlelight. I well remember 
the blank despair which I felt when my literary treasures arrived from 
Spain, and I saw the mine of wealth lying around me which I was for- 
bidden to explore. I determined to see what could be done with the 
eyes of another. I remembered that Johnson had said, in reference to 
Milton, that the great poet had abandoned his projected History of 
England, finding it scarcely possible for a man without eyes to pursue 
an historical work requiring reference to various authorities. This 
remark piqued me to make the attempt. 

I obtained the services of a reader, who knew no language but his 
own. I taught him to pronounce the Castilian in a manner suited, I 
suspect, much more to my ear than to that of a Spaniard ; and we 
began our wearisome journey through Mariana's noble history. I can- 
not even now call to mind without a smile the tedious hours in which, 
seated under some old trees on my country residence, we pursued our 
slow and melancholy way over pages which afforded no glimmering of 
light to him, and from which the light came dimly struggling to me 
through a half intelligible vocabulary. But in a few weeks the light 
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became stronger, and I was cheered by the consciousness of my own 
improvement ; and when we had toiled our way through seven quartos, I 
found I could understand the book when read about two-thirds as fast 
as ordinary English. My reader's office required the more patience of 
the two. He had not even this result to cheer him in his labor. 

I now felt that the great difficulty could be overcome ; and I obtained 
the services of a reader whose acquaintance with modern and ancient 
tongues supplied, as far as it could be supplied, the deficiency of eye- 
sight on my part. But, though in this way I could examine various 
authorities, it was not easy to arrange in my mind the results of my 
reading drawn from 'different and often contradictory accounts. To do 
this, I dictated copious notes as I went along ; and when I had read 
enough for a chapter, — from thirty to forty, or sometimes fifty pages 
in length, — I had a mass of memoranda in my own language, which 
would easily bring before me at one view the fruits of my researches. 
These notes were carefully read to me ; and, while my recent studies 
were fresh in my recollection, I ran over the whole of my intended 
chapter in my mind. This process I repeated at least half a dozen 
times ; so that when I finally put my pen to paper, it ran off pretty 
glibly, for it was an effort of memory rather than creation. This 
method had the advantage of saving me from the perplexity of fre- 
quently referring to the scattered passages in the originals, and it 
enabled me to make the corrections in my own mind which are usually 
made in the MS., and which, with my mode of writing, as I shall ex- 
plain, would have much embarrassed me. Yet I must admit that this 
method of composition, when the chapter was very long, was somewhat 
too heavy a strain on the memory to be altogether commended. 

Writing presented me a difficulty even greater than reading. Thierry, 
the famous blind historian of the Norman Conquest, advised me to cul- 
tivate dictation ; but I have usually preferred a substitute that I found 
in a writing-case made for the blind, which I procured in London forty 
years since. It is a simple apparatus, often described by me for the 
benefit of persons whose vision is imperfect. It consists of a frame of 
the size of a sheet of paper, traversed by brass wires, as many as lines 
are wanted on the page, and with a sheet of carbonated paper, such as 
is used for getting duplicates, pasted on the reverse side. With an 
ivory or agate stylus, the writer traces his characters between the 
wires on the carbonated sheet, making indelible marks, which he can- 
not see, on the white page below. This tread-mill operation has its 
defects ; and I have repeatedly supposed I had accomplished a good 
page, and was proceeding in all the glow of composition to go ahead, 
when I found I had forgotten to insert a sheet of my writing paper 
below, that my labor had all been thrown away, and that the leaf 
looked as blank as myself. Notwithstanding these and other whimsical 
distresses of the kind, I have found my writing-case my best friend in 
my lonely hours ; and with it I have written nearly all that I have 
sent into the world the last forty years. 

The manuscript thus written and deciphered — for it was in the 
nature of hieroglyphics — by my secretary was then read to me for 
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corrections, and copied off in a fair hand for the printer. All this, it 
may be thought, was rather a slow process, requiring the virtue of 
patience in all the parties concerned. But in time my eyes improved 
again. Before I had finished " Ferdinand and Isabella," I could use 
them some hours every day. And thus they have continued till within 
a few years, though subject to occasional interruptions, sometimes of 
weeks, and sometimes of months, when I could not look at a book. 
And this circumstance, as well as habit, — second nature, — has led 
me to adhere still to my early method of composition. Of late years I 
have suffered, not so much from irritability of the eye as dimness of 
the vision ; and the warning comes that the time is not far distant 
when I must rely exclusively on the eyes of another for the prosecu- 
tion of my studies. Perhaps it should be received as a warning that it 
is time to close them altogether. 

But I have inflicted on you enough of my egotism — quite enough, 
I imagine, to make you repent having shown any curiosity respecting 
my method of composition. 

"With much regard, I remain, dear Mr. Ellis, 

Very truly yours, 

Wm. H. Prescott. 

The President then said that he had brought with him a 
few little scraps from his family papers, which might serve to 
amuse the Society for a few moments, before he called on the 
gentleman who was relied on for the principal contribution of 
the evening. 

Here are two brief accounts of journeys, one by land and 
one by sea, a century and a half ago, which may help us to 
appreciate the comforts and the speed of modern travel, and 
may preserve the record of the origin of some local names in 
Connecticut : — 

Mem. of a Journey from New London to Boston, by John Winihrop.* 

July y e 1704. Being Wednesday about Noone y" Unwellcome 
Newes of my Aunt Richards's Death at Boston was brought us up to 

* The writer of this MS. was John Winthrop (son of Wait-Still), born 26 
August, 1681. The road over which he and his father and sister travelled to 
Boston was the usual route at that time, over the Paucatuck River at Westerly, 
thence along the eastern part of the Narraganset country, thence through Ded- 
ham to Boston, the same which was travelled by Madam Knight a few months 
later in the same year. The reference to " Elizabeth's Spring " reminds us of 
a passage in a letter of Roger Williams to John Winthrop, Jr., dated " From 
Mr. Richard Smiths [in Wickford], June 13, 1675 : " " Sir, — I constantly think 
of you, and send up one remembrance to heaven for you, and a groan from 
myself for myself, when I pass Elizabeth's Spring. Here is the spring, say I 
(with a sigh), but where is Elizabeth i My charity answers, she is gone to the 
Eternal Spring and Eountain of living Waters," &c. Elizabeth Winthrop, the 
" grandmother " of the writer, was the wife of John Winthrop, Jr., and daughter 
of Edmund Read, of Wickford, County of Essex. England. She died 24 Nov., 
1672. — Eds. 

32 
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New London. Y° Next Day my Father & my Sister went w* me 
towards Boston, & w° we had gott to y e Entrance of y" Narroganset 
Country I was taken very 111 & was forct to stop at a poor Cottage, 
w r we Lay on y e ffloor all Nigt. It was an Extreem Hot Season, w ch 
quite overcome me. In y e Morning, being pretty well again. After 
Having received a Visitt from Ninicraft, y* Sachem of y" Country, we 
stood along, Breakfasted at an Inn 4 Miles off, kept by one Cap? Dible. 
After we had Baited o r Horses, kept along, came to Wickford about 
Noone. It being very Hott, we stopt Here till Munday, w" In y° 
Morning Early, just as y° Day Broke, we set out, came to Elizabeths 
Spring at Sun Rise, a place so called from my Granmothers Drinking 
at it in her travels up to Connecticot in y e Begining of y" Country. It 
Issues out under y e Banck of y e Cove at y" Root of a Large chest- 
nutt tree. Wickford also had its name from her, it Being y e place of 
Her Nativity in old England. Got to y e House of old Woodcocks, 
now Inhabited by one Slack, at Attleberry, w r we stopt y° Heat of y a 
Day Lay downe & slept some Hours ; went to Diner here. Sun 
about an Hour & halfe High, mounted & got to Billings's Inn just at 
Sun Sett, w r we Log'd y' Night Y e Next Morning sett out & got to 
Boston, w r we had a sorrowfull meeting with o r Relations, some of y* 
family Being just before Dead, &c. ; viz., Aunt Richards & Cousin Ann 
Wharton. 

Mem. of a Voyage from Boston to London, by John Still Winthrop.* 

March the 16'.\ 1742. I Saild from Boston, in New England, on 
board the John Galley, Cap! Andrew Craigie, bound for London in 
Great Brittain, in Company with Mf Auchmuty & Son and Mf Walker. 
Three Days after we Left Said Port our Ship Proved Leakey, to our 
great Surprise ; and on the 7 day, near the bank of Newfound Land, 
we had a violent Storm and two foot Water in our Ships Hole ; both 
our Pumps Constantly going, and being very weake Handed, we Began 
almost to dispare, thinking our Selves in Eminent Danger, but by the 
Good Providence of God the Storm abated and our Ship Ceased 
Leaking, so that we were able to free her with one Pump only, to our 
Inexpresable Joy. On the Laste day of said month we had another 
Storme, but not so violent as the former. We were desined to goe 
North, about Scotland ; but our ship Proved more Leakey than ever, 
which obliged us to bare away for the Channell of England, and being 
favoured with fair winds we arrived safe at Dartmouth on the 13th day 
of April, to our unspeakable joy and satisfaction, where we lay Wind- 
bound five days. Dartmouth is a Small Town Situated at the foot of 
a Large mountain. They have a good harbor for ships, but the En- 
trance is very narrow, at which is an old Battery that mounts 12 
Guns, &c. It is the most Romantick Place I Ever saw ; but the 
People are not very Sevill to Strangers. From thence we Saild to 

* The writer was John Still Winthrop (son of the John Winthrop mentioned 
above), who was born at New London, 15 January, 1720, and graduated in Yale 
College in 1737. — Eds. 
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Dover, a much Larger Place then the other, where is a very ancient 
Castle on the top of a Large Chaulkey Hill, in which is the Bigest 
Cannon and the Deepest well in Europe, &c. Here we Left the Ship 
and took Coach for London. We traviled thr° Canterbury, a City 
in which is an old Cathedral Church, where Lies King Hen. 8th and 
also the black Prince in armour, and maney curious Statues, &c, and 
on the 27th day of April we arrived Safe at London, &c, and, being 
much tired with our Journey, were obliged to Lodge at the Spread 
Eagle, in Grations Street, a most miserable Lodging Indeed. 

The President also communicated the following papers from 
the family of the Boston patriot, Paul Revere : — 

Paul Revere to his Wife. 

[Rhode Island, August, 1778.] 

My dear Girl,* — Your very agreeable letter came safe to hand, 
since which I have wrote, but received no answer. I believe you are 
better : what a pleasure to hear ! Pray take care of yourself & my 
little ones. I hoped ere this; to have been in Newport ; my next I 
hope will be dated there. We have had the most severe N. East 
Storm I ever knew, but, thank Heaven, after 48 hours it is over. I 
am in high health and spirits, & [so is] our Army. The Enemy 
dare not show, their heads. We have had about 50 who have deserted 
to us ; Hessians & others. They say many more will desert, & only 
wait for opportunity. I am told by the inhabitants that before we 
came on, they burned 6 of their Frigates ; they have destroyed many 
houses between them & us. I hope we shall make them pay for all. 
The French Fleet are not returned, but I just heard they were off 
Point Judith with 3 frigates, prizes ; this, I am told, comes from Head 
Quarters. I do not asert it for fact, but hope it is true. You have 
heard this Island is the Garden of America, indeed it used to appear 
so ; but those British Savages have so abused & destroyed the Trees 
(the greatest part of which was Fruit Trees), that it does not look like 
the same Island ; some of the Inhabitants who left it hardly know 
where to find their homes. Col. Crafts is obliged to act under Col. 
Crane, which is a severe Mortification to him. I have but little to do 
with him, having a separate command. It is very irksome to be 
separated from her whom I so tenderly love, and from my little Lambs ; 
but were I at home I should want to be here. It seems as if half 
Boston was here. I hope the affair will soon be settled ; I think it will 

* This letter was written from the camp of the American forces on the 
island of Rhode Island, to the north of Newport, then in the possession of the 
British. It bears no date, but it was written in August, 1778. Revere had 
probably joined the Massachusetts forces raised a short time before, and com- 
manded by Major-General Hancock, to co-operate with the French under 
D'Estaing for the reduction of Newport. The references in the letter to military 
and naval events will he better understood if the reader will turn to Arnold's 
History of Rhode Island, II. 420-424. The violent storm referred to occurred 
on the 12th and 13th of August. — Eds. 
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not be long first. I trust that Allwise being who has protected me 
will still protect me, and send me safely to the Arms of her whom it is 
my greatest happiness to call my own. Paul is well ; send Duty & 
love to all. I am surprised Capt. Marett has not rote me. My 
duty to my Aunts, my love to Brothers & Sisters, my most affectionate 
love to my children. It would be a pleasure to have a line from Deby. 
Lawson desires to be remembered to you. My best regards to Mrs. 
Bennet, Mr. Burt, Capt. Pulling, & all enquiring Friends. Col. Mares- 
call, who is one [of] Gen! Sullivans Adi Camps, tells me this minute 
that the French have took a Transport with Brittish Grenadiers, but 
could not tell the particulars. 

Your Own, 

Paul Revere. 

Testimony of Paul Revere. 

I, Paul Eevere, of Boston, in the County of Suffolk & Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Esq!, of Lawful Age, do testify & say, that 
in the year of our Lord, 1756, 1 was a Second Lieutenant in a Com- 
pany of Artillery, on an expedition against the French, at Crownpoint. 
The Artillery was commanded by Richard Gridley, Esq!, who at the 
same time commanded a Regiment of Infantry on the same Expedition. 
(I was then twenty-one years of Age.) The Regiment & Artillery 
were stationed at Fort William Henry, on Lake George, from the 
month of May to the month of November of the same year. The 
Army was commanded by General Winslow as Commander-in-Chief, 
and by General Lyman as Lieutenant General. 

(Signed) Paul Revere. 

Boston, April 27*, 1816. 

(A true Copy of the original, S. Swett.) 

Certificate to Paul Revere. 

This Certify's that Mr Paul Revear is going express from the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay to the American Congress, all persons 
upon the road are desir'd to assist him with Horses or any other things 
he may stand in need off. 

James Otis,* Pres'. of Council. 
Nov- 12*, 1775. 

Mr. Pbothingham read the following letter from Governor 
Hutchinson to Dr. Robertson, the Scottish historian, dated 
Boston, 28th December, 1773, which he had copied from the 
Governor's correspondence at the State House : — 

Gov. Hutchinson to Dr. Robertson. 

Boston, 28th December, 1773. 
Ret. and dear Sir, — The prospect of being able to contribute a 
mite to the great work in which you are engaged made your queries 

* James Otis, Senior. 
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welcome to me. Those which relate to the Indians I put into the hands 
of Mr. Gideon Hawley, who was for several years a missionary from the 
London Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Indians, to 
one of the settlements, or, as they call them, castles of the Iroquois, and 
is now in the same service among the only collection of Indians in this 
province. He is a most worthy man, but I take the present mission- 
ary to the Iroquois to be a person who has made and preserved more 
observations of the customs and manners of that people, and I there- 
fore furnished him with the same set of queries, and expect from him 
next month a more copious answer to them, which when I receive I 
will transmit to you. To the remaining queries I send you the best 
answer I am capable of giving. 

The prevalence of a spirit of opposition to government in the plan- 
tation, the natural consequence of the great growth of colonies so 
remote from the parent state, and not the effect of oppression in the 
king or his servants as ■ the promoters of this spirit would have the 
world to believe, takes up the whole of my time and thoughts ; but it 
also makes me thoroughly weary of my political life, and will probably 
in a little time occasion my release from it, and enable me to renew 
my oifers of every service I may have in my power to render you. 

I am, with very great respect and esteem, your most humble and 
most obedient servant. 

Rev. Doctor Robertson. 

The President then said : — 

And now, Gentlemen, I am unwilling to detain you longer 
from the special entertainment which has been prepared for 
this meeting. Our associate, General Francis W. Palfrey, has 
kindly promised to give us an account of " all that he saw, and 
part of which he was," during the campaigns of the late Civil 
War, in which his regiment participated with so much distinc- 
tion. „ We all know how much his honored father has done for 
New England history, and we are most glad to weloome the 
son, from his professional pursuits, into the historical field. 
Let me call on General Palfrey without further delay. 
• General Palfrey then read an interesting account of the 
20th Massachusetts Regiment, more particularly relating to 
the engagements before Richmond in May and June, in 1862, 
known as the battles of "Pair Oaks" and "Seven Pines." 
General Palfrey was Lieutenant-Colonel of the Regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel W. R. Lee. This paper was not intended 
for publication in the Proceedings of the Society. 

Judge Thomas spoke of the advantage of studying history 
by aid of the statutes of a country, and gave some interesting 
illustrations of the time of Henry VIII., showing the low 
price of labor and the corresponding low price of living among 
the lower classes. He referred also, for a similar purpose, to 
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the value of the recently published volume of Province Laws, 
issued under the editorship of Messrs. Ames and Goodell ; and 
he moved that the subject of that volume be referred to a com- 
mittee, who should report upon it. His motion was adopted, 
and Messrs. Thomas and Ames were appointed on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. E. Qthncy said he had recently been on a visit to New 
York and Philadelphia, and while in the latter city called on 
our venerable Honorary Member, Horace Binney, whom he 
found in excellent health. 

Dr. Holmes also addressed the meeting in some most agree- 
able remarks. 

Mr. W. G. Brooks exhibited a miniature of General "Wash- 
ington in plaster, belonging to Mr. Melvin Lord, of Boston, 
who had placed the following memorandum in writing on the 
back of it. 

Duplicate of a likeness of Washington, which has been in the 
family of the late George Homer, Esq., of Boston, as near as can be 
judged, upwards of sixty years. And it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose it had been in the hands of his father, William Homer, who was 
a Boston man before him, and throughout the Revolution, in which 
period, and whilst Washington was in Boston and Cambridge, the like- 
ness may have been taken. It has been conjectured that it was exe- 
cuted by one of the many French artists who came to this country in 
the time of the Revolution. The general style of the picture, in its 
little old-fashioned, tarnished gilt frame, justifies this supposition. Art- 
ists who have painted the head of the great man have looked upon 
this likeness with much interest. It will be observed that the nose is 
Roman in form, the attitude quite erect, and the forehead perhaps rather 
more elevated than has sometimes been seen. Examples of these traits 
are found ; for instance, the higher forehead in a likeness by Fuller- 
ton ; the attitude, with the nose " decided in form," in one by Wright, 
highly valued by Mr. Bushrod Washington ; and, in a bust by Cerac- 
chi, the Roman nose and elevated forehead are both distinctly por- 
trayed. The nose in Fullerton's likeness has been criticised as too 
straight. 

As a mark of designation, in ignorance of its origin, we shall call 
this the Homer likeness of Washington. Melvin Lord. 

Boston, July 4th, 1861. 

The President then referred to recent letters received from 
our Corresponding Members, — the Hon. Hugh Blair Grigsby, 
of Virginia, and Count Adolphe de Circourt, of Prance ; the 
latter promising to send to our library, at an early day, his 
notices of Manzoni, the Italian poet, and Prosper Merime"e, the 
French litterateur, both lately dead. 



